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•  Trends  and  Issuer  - 


We  want  better  edaeation,  more  sehcmls. 

This  is  not  a  quote  but  sunimary  of  the  goals  em¬ 
phasized  time  and  again  in  the  many  speeches  at  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  conventions,  in  the  plat¬ 
forms  of  both  parties.  Their  words  were  different,  the 
interest  identical.  The  major  pledges  in  the  platforms 
deal  with  Federal  aid  for  school  construction:  Repub¬ 
licans  will  renew  efforts  “to  enact  a  program  based  on 
sound  principles  of  need  and  designed  to  encourage 
increased  state  and  local  efforts  to  build  more  class¬ 
rooms.”  Democrats  “pledge  .  .  .  legislation  providing 
Federal  financing  to  assist  states  and  local  com¬ 
munities  to  build  schools  .  .  .”  Both  parties  promise 
action  in  other  areas  of  education  also.  The  Republi¬ 
cans  want  Federal  assistance  to  help  build  facilities  to 
train  more  physicians  and  scientists.  The  Democrats 
want  teacher-training  programs  for  the  technical  and 
scientific  fields  and  for  exceptional  children. 


*  border  states.  Meanwhile,  integration  in  some  paro¬ 
chial  schools  has  been  delayed.  The  Roman  Catholic 
schools  of  the  New  Orleans  Archdiocese,  for  example, 
will  stay  segregated  at  least  until  next  September.  Said 
Archbishop  Joseph  F.  Rummel,  “Certain  difficulties 
still  remain  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  introduce  in¬ 
tegration  generally.” 

How  can  school  boards  increase  public  in¬ 
terest  in  education?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  the 
National  School  Boards  Association  will  try  to  answer 
in  a  study  under  the  direction  of  O.  H.  Roberts,  Jr., 
past  president.  The  study  also  will  attempt  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  the  NSBA  and  state  school  board  associa¬ 
tions  can  become  more  effective.  The  Fund  for  the 
Advancement  of  Education  has  granted  $65,000  for 
the  project.  The  findings  will  be  announced  at  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Atlantic  City  next  February,  prior  to  the 
NSBA’s  national  convention. 


300,000  Southern  IVc^ro  children  are  now 

sitting  in  integrated  classrooms.  This  is  an  increase 
of  40,000  over  last  year.  Desegregation  was  carried 
out  by  540  school  districts  and  school  units  in  1955-56. 
Some  4,000  school  districts  in  the  region  remain  segre¬ 
gated.  Most  of  the  integration  is  taking  place  in  the 
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IV.  Y.  State  teachers  cannot  be  compelled 

by  a  board  of  education  to  point  their  fingers  at  other 
teachers  as  Communists.  This  ruling  by  James  E. 
Allen,  Jr,,  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  reversed 
the  suspension  of  four  teachers  and  a  principal  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City.  Dr.  Allen’s 
decision  was  not  based  on  the  legal  powers  of  the 
Board,  he  explained.  “The  problem  is  a  much  deeper 
one,”  he  said.  “Indiscriminate  use  of  this  type  of  in¬ 
terrogation  immediately  engenders  an  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  uneasiness  in  the  schools  and  colleges.” 
However,  the  Commissioner  upheld  the  City’s  dis¬ 
missal  of  a  municipal  college  teacher  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  answer  questions  about  jpast  membership  in 
the  Communist  party.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  public  em¬ 
ployee  to  give  such  infonnation,  he  said. 

IVot  all  college  seats  are  filled.  Some  500  small 
colleges  could  absorb  an  estimated  100,000  additional 
students  this  year,  according  to  reports.  One  group 
of  colleges  in  Kansas  resorted  to  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  to  get  more  students.  While  this  situation  prevails, 
many  students  are  delaying  or  dropping  plans  for 
higher  education,  having  been  turned  away  by  better- 
known  and  overcrowded  colleges  and  universities. 
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•  Administration 

The  school  hoard  is  legally  responsible  for 
teachers’  salaries,  says  the  New  England  School  Devel¬ 
opment  Council  in  a  new  survey.  Consequently,  the 
whole  problem  of  salary  determination  is  best  handled 
at  a  policy  level  by  the  lx)ard,  in  view  of  its  other 
responsibilities  in  running  the  school  system.  But  most 
boards  would  find  it  ad\antageous  to  delegate  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  evaluation  of  the  teachers'  attain¬ 
ments  and  value  to  the  system. 

NESDEC  recommends  that  this  responsibility 
should  be  delegated  to  different  people  at  different 
times,  depending  upon  the  stage  of  the  teacher’s  de¬ 
velopment.  In  hiring,  it  suggests  that  the  superinten¬ 
dent,  principal  and  supervisor  or  department  head  bt* 
responsible  for  recommending  a  new  teacher.  These 
three  should  also  be  responsible  for  recommending 
the  re-employment  of  a  teacher  after  one  or  two  years’ 
teaching  in  the  system. 

However,  when  a  teacher  starts  his  third  year  of 
employment,  the  school  board  should  appoint  an  ad 
hoc  committee  to  evaluate  the  teacher.  This  ad  hoc 
committee,  recommends  the  Council,  should  be  com¬ 
posed  of  one  school  board  member,  the  superinten¬ 
dent  or  his  representative,  the  building  principal  of 
the  teacher,  the  teacher’s  supervisor  or  department 
head  if  there  is  one,  and  three  teachers.  Two  of  these 
teachers  should  teach  in  the  same  building,  and  one 
should  teach  in  a  different  building  if  this  is  possible. 
Teachers  serving  on  the  ad  hoc  committee  should 
themselves  have  been  judged  in  terms  of  teaching  com¬ 
petency,  since  in  reality  the  committee  is  establishing 
tenure  for  the  eligible  teachers. 

Membership  on  these  ad  hoc  committees  to  evaluate 
fellow  teachers  should  be  shared  as  much  as  possible. 
There  should  not  be  a  permanently  constituted  evalu¬ 
ation  committee,  since  such  a  procedure  would  negate 
one  of  the  values  of  the  committee,  education  of  the 
committee  members. 

NESDEC  concedes  that  its  proposal  will  cause  “con¬ 
sternation”  within  school  boards,  administration  and 
faculty.  Nevertheless,  after  years  of  review,  it  believes 
that  the  committee  principle  is  the  only  basis  “on 
which  a  competence-type  of  salary  policy  can  work.” 

“Teacher  Competence  and  its  Relation  to  Salary,” 
by  the  Merit-Salary  Committee.  New  England  School 
Development  Council,  Spaulding  House,  20  Oxford 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass.  Paper.  Members;  $2;  non¬ 
members:  $3.50.  Quantity  discounts. 

Smiles  and  handshakes  don’t  create  democratic 
staff  relations,  says  John  H.  Fischer,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  administrator  has  to  do 
more  than  speak  courteously  to  conduct  school  affairs 
democratically. 

Too  often  a  school  organization  labeled  democratic 
is  actually  undemocratic,  Mr.  Fischer  contends.  What 
good  is  it  if  the  administrator  invites  staff  discussion 
on  a  problem  after  he  makes  the  decision?  That  is 
simply  offering  lip  service  to  democratic  methods. 

Thus,  first  comes  the  belief.  “If  our  schools  are  to 
serve  democracy,”  Mr,  Fischer  asserts,  “then  adminis¬ 
trators  must  believe  in  the  principles  of  democratic 


staff  relations.”  He  assures  skeptics  that  the  method 
works.  Administrators  who  have  tried  it  say  the  re¬ 
sults  are  worth  the  effort.  Of  course,  arriving  at  a 
group  decision  through  democratic  procedures  is  not 
easy,  he  admits.  For  the  administrator  has  to  know 
peojple,  understand  education’s  goal  and  respect  his 
profession  and  its  standards.  The  most  imjwrtant  step 
in  the  direction  of  group  thinking  and  action  (and 
often  the  toughest)  is  the  achievement  of  unity,  and 
atmosphere  of  cooperation.  This  calls  for  leadership. 
The  administrator  may  get  his  legal  authority  from  the 
school  board,  but  he  can  only  acquire  professional 
authority  through  proof  of  competence  and  personal¬ 
ity,  Mr.  Fischer  observes. 

The  administrator  can  accpiire  this  respect  and 
recognition  by  clarifying  the  goals  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  and  by  developing  a  willingness  and  ability  to 
grow  —  in  himself  and  his  staff. 

Mr.  Fischer  concludes  that  the  best  cHlucation  often 
is  found  in  those  schools  which  encourage  staff  mem¬ 
bers  to  participate  in  studies  and  solutions  of  school 
problems. 

“Toward  a  Sound  Working  Basis  for  Administrator 
and  Staff”  appears  in  The  Nations  Schools  for  August. 


•  Schools  and  the  Public 

The  Parent-Teacher  Conference  is  one  of 

the  most  effective  means  by  which  the  school  can  re- 
IX)rt  pupil  progress  to  the  parent,  points  out  the  Guid¬ 
ance  and  Counselor  Training  Staff  of  Michigan  State 
University  in  a  pamphlet. 

Educators  have  long  recognized  the  inadequacy  of 
the  report  card  and  the  traditional  marking  systems. 
No  tw'o  teachers  mark  alike,  even  with  established 
standards  to  follow.  Children  work  for  marks  instead 
of  self-improvement.  And  many  points  cannot  be  cov- 
<‘rcd  when  the  written  report  is  sent  home. 

The  combination  of  written  and  oral  reporting  pro¬ 
cedures,  says  the  pamphlet,  seem  to  be  most  effective. 
.'Kuiong  its  constructive  purposes; 

—  It  allows  a  closer  working  relationship  between 
teacher  and  parent. 

—  It  givt\s  parents  a  greater  insight  into  the  school  and 
their  children’s  problems,  the  feeling  that  they  play 
a  more  integral  part  in  their  children’s  education. 

—  It  stimulates  both  parent  and  teacher  to  provide  a 
better  environment  for  the  child. 

—  Areas  of  deficiency  and  proficiency  in  achievement 
can  be  established  specifically,  qualified  and  ex¬ 
plained. 

—  An  opportuni’  •  is  provided  to  place  emphasis  on  the 
total  growth  f  the  child. 

—  There  is  less  c.iance  of  misinterpretation  and  mis¬ 
understanding. 

—  The  child  develops  a  greater  feeling  of  security 
when  he  knows  teacher  and  parents  are  working  to¬ 
gether  for  his  benefit. 

—  Conferences  are  excellent  public  relations  media. 
Two  parent-teacher  conferences  each  year,  aug¬ 
mented  by  two  written  reports  each  year,  should  give 
parents  a  satisfactory  appraisal  of  their  child.  Nlaiiy 
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schools  liave  deseloped  the  pattern  of  holding  a  con¬ 
ference  early  in  the  school  year,  followed  by  a  written 
report  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  A  second  con¬ 
ference  somewhat  more  evaluative  than  the  earlier  one 
is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  second  semester.  At  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  written  report  summarizing  the 
child’s  progress  and  development  is  sent  home. 

“The  Parent-Teacher  Conference:  A  Technique  for 
Reporting  Pupil  Progress,”  by  the  Staff  of  Guidance 
ana  Counselor  Training,  College  of  Education.  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Paper.  8pp. 
Single  copy  free. 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

\  complete  earricnlnm  revision  for  New 

Jersey’s  six  state  teachers  colleges  has  been  ordered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  new  programs 
were  adopted  after  a  two-year  survey,  conducted  by 
State  C^ommissioner  of  Education,  Dr.  Frederick  M. 
Raubinger.  They  will  replace  existing  curricula  by 
the  fall  of  1957. 

The  purpose  of  this  change,  stressing  general  edu¬ 
cation,  is  to  provide  a  broader  education  for  prospec¬ 
tive  teachers,  to  give  further  development  to  indivi¬ 
dual  talents  and  to  make  it  easier  for  students  to 
transfer  from  one  curriculum  to  another  after  they 
complete  the  sophomore  year.  Tliis  means  that  the 
semirigid  four-year  curricidum,  offered  since  19-10, 
will  be  abandoned.  It  has  required  students  to  major 
in  a  particular  field  throughout  their  college  career. 

Henceforth,  general  education  will  be  stressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  two  years.  In  that  period,  a  wider  variety 
of  courses  will  be  offered,  and  students  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  first  time  to  select  many  courses.  Now 
there  are  few  elective  courses,  and  some  of  the  state 
teachers  colleges  have  none. 

About  50%  of  the  new  curriculum  will  be  in  the 
field  of  liberal  arts.  Of  the  128  credits  required  for 
a  degree,  48  will  have  to  be  earned  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  —  or  during  the  student’s  freshman  and  sopho¬ 
more  year. 

Three  ways  to  attract  yoangsters  into  the 
teaching  profession  were  recently  outlined  by  Dr. 
Donald  P.  Cottrell,  Dean  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

— Teaching  shoidd  be  made  more  attractive  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  enjoyable.  Too  many  prospective  teach¬ 
ers  are  lost  to  other  occupations.  Money,  growth  on 
the  job,  and  fringe  benefits  are  important,  but  it  is 
also  important  that  the  teacher  enjoy  his  life  work. 

—  The  significance  of  the  teaching  profession  for  one’s 
life  work  should  be  stressed.  Pride  in  the  profession 
of  teaching  is  as  important  as  pride  in  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge  to  teach.  Some  people.  Dr.  Cottrell 
noted,  praise  advanced  scholarly  study  but  p>erson- 
ally  scorn  the  job  of  teaching.  “Teacher  education 
must  hold  those  it  initially  appeals  to.” 

—  The  teacher  must  be  encouraged  to  be  original  and 
creative  in  his  teaching.  In  spite  of  today’s  “mass 


production”  in  teaching,  the  teacher  should  be  able 
to  approach  lus  work  experimentally. 

Dr.  Cottrell,  looking  to  the  future  of  teacher  educa¬ 
tion,  cited  three  goals:  joint  responsibility  of  schools 
and  teacher  colleges  for  educating  teachers;  simplified 
procedures  of  certification;  and  better  ways  to  evalu¬ 
ate  teaching  and  teacher  education,  including  the 
clarification  of  the  teaching  art. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Positions  in  the  Field  of  Reading,  bu  Kathryn  Imogene  Devcr. 
Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
525  W.  120  St.,  N.Y.  27.  I65pp.  h.2.5.  (Classification  of 
teachers  in  the  fieUl  of  reading.  Of  use  to  ailmmistrators  for 
appraising  their  own  programs  and  staff.) 

Person  to  Person.  National  School  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tjon,  NEA,  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  16.  D.  C.  Paper.  48pv. 
75c.  Quantity  discount.  (Handbook  of  specif  ideas  to  help 
make  teacher-community  relationships  warmer,  more  useful.) 

•  Curriculum 

Something  is  wrong  with  onr  high  schools, 

says  Harrison  C.  Thomas,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  New  York  City.  Among  educators  “there  is 
no  agreement,  however,  on  just  what  it  is  and  what 
we  can  do  about  it.” 

iVIr.  Thomas,  a  member  of  the  Board’s  high  school 
division,  has  some  ideas  about  what  can  be  done.  He 
presented  them  recently  to  his  colleagues  in  a  discus¬ 
sion,  “General  Education  in  the  High  Schools.”  First 
of  all,  he  finds  that  in  line  with  generally  accepted  ob¬ 
jectives  and  principles  of  education,  curriculum  de¬ 
velopment  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  traditional  subject  matter,  and  not  with 
student  needs  in  terms  of  a  rapidly  changing  environ¬ 
ment. 

The  trouble  with  both  the  academic  and  vocational 
high  schools,  he  points  out,  is  that  lx)th  overemphasize 
“special”  education  —  preparation  for  college  or  train¬ 
ing  for  a  trade  —  at  the  expense  of  a  general  educa¬ 
tion.  ‘The  time  given  to  general  education  should  be 
increased  for  all  pupils  .  .  .  especially  for  the  50% 
who  are  below  average.”  Mr.  'Thomas  feels  this  can 
be  done  by  either  increasing  the  time  allotted  for  the 
present  constants  ( English,  social  studies,  general  sci¬ 
ence,  health  education,  art  and  music)  or  by  adding 
such  new  courses  as  “orientation,”  “guidance,”  “per¬ 
sonal  problems,”  “family  living,”  others  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture. 

Dr.  Thomas’  reorganization  of  curriculum  planning 
is  blueprinted  like  this: 

Ninth  Grade:  general  education  in  all  schools— 
English,  social  studies,  general  science  for  everyone; 
math  for  the  college-bound,  shop  work  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics  with  a  double  period  as  a  major  subject  for  the 
noncollege-bound  and  a  single  period  during  one  se¬ 
mester  as  minor  for  all.  Postpone  all  languages  to  the 
tenth  grade.  English  and  the  social  studies,  he  notes, 
carry  the  main  burden  of  general  education  —  but  too 
many  of  them  are  taught  as  though  they  “were  prepar¬ 
ing  pupils  to  become  research  specialists.” 

Tenth  Grade:  English  and  the  social  studies  for  all 
“probably,”  a  term  of  industrial  arts  for  all,  two  or 
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three  electives  in  math,  languages,  sciences  or  music 
for  the  college-bound,  and  shop  or  commercial  work 
as  a  two-period  major  and  an  elective  from  math,  sci¬ 
ence,  music  or  art  for  noncollege-bound. 

Eleventh  Grade  (and  not  until  the  twelfth  grade 
for  some):  Mr.  Thomas  feels  that  those  going  into 
skilled  trade  should  go  to  a  specialized  vocational  high 
school  with  an  eight-period  day,  three  jjeriods  in  shop, 
two  periods  in  English  and  social  studies  and  one 
period  in  math  or  science. 

The  others  headed  for  college  or  commercial  work 
(including  unskilled  labor)  would  remain  in  the 
neighborhood  school  with  the  present  program  of 
English  and  social  studies  for  all.  The  college-bound 
would  have  two  or  three  electives,  and  a  two-period 
major  in  vocational  work  with  one  other  elective  for 
the  others. 


CURREMT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Offerings  and  Enrollments  in  Science  and  Mathematics  in  Pub¬ 
lic  High  Schools,  hy  Kenneth  E.  Brown.  HEW,  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  Supt.  of  Documents,  Wash.  2.5,  D.  C.  24pp.  I5c. 
(Data  on  public  hifih-.school  enrollments  in  science  and  mathe¬ 
matics.) 


•  Teaching  Methods 


The  third  is  being  neglected  because 

school  officials  have  become  so  self-conscious  about 
children’s  reading  disabilities,  charged  Dr.  Laura  K. 
Eads,  New  York  Bureau  of  Curriculum  Research,  at 
the  summer  conference  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

Arithmetic  teachers  must  be  given  more  time  to 
teach  the  children  how  to  think,  she  stated.  This  time 
is  needed  “for  children  to  make  discoveries,  to  think 
out  principles  and  generalizations,  to  express  their 
thinking  and  to  develop  concepts  and  meanings  at 
their  individual  levels  of  growth.” 

An  exponent  of  making  arithmetic  meaningful  to 
children.  Dr.  Eads  declared  that  teachers  can  learn 
much  about  the  deficiency  of  their  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  from  the  wrong  answers  —  including  silly  answers 
—  the  pupils  give  to  their  questions. 

“Listening  to  children  think  is  an  essential  part  of 
teaching  meaningful  arithmetic.  Teachers  by  and 
large  talk  rather  than  listen.  They  know  what  answer 
they  want,  and  a  skilled  teacher  gets  that  answer.  Chil¬ 
dren  soon  learn  what  a  teacher  wants  them  to  say, 
and  they  use  their  energies  not  in  mathematical  think¬ 
ing  but  in  listening  for  clues  and  cues  and  in  trying  to 
recall  and  verbalize  ‘heard’  phrases.  They  watch  the 
teacher  for  approval  or  disapproval.” 

This  is  not  the  teacher’s  fault.  School  administrators 
hold  the  teachers  responsible  for  covering  the  material 
in  the  course  of  study  for  a  given  grade,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  children  never  get  a  chance  to  think  things 
tlu'ough. 

Dr.  Eads  urged  teachers  to  ask  for  explanations 
from  slow,  average  and  bright  children,  and  to  write 
down  the  children’s  answers  verbatim.  She  also  asked 
that  teachers  and  supervisors  study  records  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  responses  in  conference,  get  help  in  interpreting 


them.  Particular  attention  should  l>e  given  to  the 
erroneous  concepts  of  average  and  bright  children. 

“Evaluation  of  children’s  thinking  should  be  part  of 
everyday  teaching,  not  only  in  arithmetic,  but  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum,”  she  concluded. 


•  The  Profession 


The  quality  of  teaching  in  the  nation’s  schools 
will  be  the  purpose  of  a  new  survey  involving  5000 
teachers  in  220  cities  and  41  states.  It  will  be  carried 
out  by  the  Associated  Public  School  Systems,  an 
affiliate  of  Teachers  College’s  Institute  of  Administra¬ 
tive  Research  (Columbia  University). 

The  study  hopes  to  measure  the  teacher’s  basic- 
skills,  general  areas  of  knowledge,  and  ability  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  develop  pupils’  special  aptitudes.  Other 
qualities  that  will  help  to  determine  this  are  the  teach¬ 
er’s  education,  creativeness,  general  cultural  back¬ 
ground,  professional  skill  and  extent  of  travel. 

The  Associated  Public  Schools  will  examine  their 
own  practices  to  see  if  their  teachers  are  using  certain 
techniques  and  desirable  classroom  procedures  estab¬ 
lished  by  educational  authorities.  The  pooling  and 
sharing  of  good  educational  practice  are  among  the 
group’s  objectives.  To  advance  this  goal,  groups  of 
teachers  will  study  the  best  practices  in  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  science  and  reading,  to  learn  how  these 
subjects  are  taught  in  other  member  schools. 

Two  other  areas  that  the  Association  will  study  are 
the  use  of  taxes  other  than  property  levies  to  support 
education,  and  the  use  of  industry  representatives  as 
part-time  teachers  in  public  schools. 

CURRENT  HEADING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“The  Crisis  in  Teachina,”  hy  Oscar  llandlin.  The  Atlaiilie, 
SefJt.  1956.  8  Arlington  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass.  50c.  (Dr. 

llandlin  discusses  the  cultural  changes  responsible  for  the 
teacher  shortage.) 

Education  in  Liiy  Magazines:  2nd  Quarter,  1956.  Educational 
Research  Service,  American  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors,  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  Paper.  33pp.  $1. 
(Summaries  of  articles  appearing  in  lay  magazines.) 


•  Philosophy  and  Goals 


The  liberal  arts  are  vital  to  the  engineer  or 
scientist,  reports  a  comprehensive  study,  “General 
Education  in  Engineering,  ’  conducted  by  a  committee 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Burdell,  head 
of  Cooper  Union,  New  York  City.  The  report,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Society  for  Engineering  Edu¬ 
cation  and  financed  by  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  set 
out  to  establish  the  value  of  a  liberal  arts  education. 
Why,  it  asked,  should  engineers  and  scientists  require 
a  well-rounded  college  program? 

The  survey  found  basically  that  engineering  educa¬ 
tors  all  over  the  country  are  in  nearly  unanimous 
agreement  that  their  students  would  profit  —  as  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  citizens  and  as  individuals  —  from  a 
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full  acquaintance  with  the  resources  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  ana  social  sciences.  It  discovered,  too,  that  these 
educators  believed  engineering  students  should  re¬ 
ceive  a  minimum  of  20%  of  their  educational  time  in 
the  humanities,  liberal  arts  and  social  studies  —  spread 
over  four  years,  not  offered  as  a  one-year-get-it-over- 
with-quickly  program. 

The  report  concedes  that  most  engineering  schools 
do  not  offer  such  a  program,  but  that  when  such  a 
cairriculum  is  established,  it  should  have  as  its  objec¬ 
tive  the  training  of  men  and  women  who  will  have 
enough  depth  and  breadth  of  knowledge,  beyond  pro¬ 
fessional  specialties,  to  be  competent  citizens  in  an 
atomic  age. 


•  Guidance 


Thorc  i.s  nothing  wrong  with  ‘‘adjnstment” 

as  an  aim  of  education,  say  Jean  and  C.  Burleigh 
Wellington,  Tufts  College,  in  a  recent  issue  of  School 
and  Society.  Critics  feel  that  modem  education  with 
this  aim  has  produced  poor  results.  Why?  The  au¬ 
thors  feel  that  educators  have  not  defined  the  term 
“adjustment”  carefully  enough;  that  it  has  also  as¬ 
sumed  some  “new,  never-intended  implications.”  It  is 
these  implications,  not  adjustment  itself,  which  critics 
deplore. 

When  these  implications  are  carefully  examined, 
critics  and  teachers  alike  agree  that  they  do  not  be¬ 
long  to  adjustment.  Some  of  these  implications: 

—  Adjustment  and  Conformity.  Chil^en  must  be 
taught  certain  skills  —  to  cut  with  dull  scissors,  to 
sit  still  and  listen,  to  make  sense  out  of  black  squig- 
gles  on  a  page.  They  must  leam  to  handle  these 
skills  with  a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  a  minimum 
of  rebellion.  If  a  student  succeeds,  we  say  he  is 
well-adjusted.  With  such  an  emphasis,  however, 
we  run  the  risk  of  equalizing  adjustment  with  con¬ 
formity—  little  men  standing  in  rows,  dressed  alike, 
acting  alike,  parroting  the  same  nonsense.  This  was 
never  the  intent  of  those  who  first  offered  the  edu¬ 
cational  concept  of  adjustment. 

~  Adjustment  and  Contentment  without  Achievement. 
Originally,  adjustment  carried  the  connotation  of 
achievement  commensurate  with  one’s  ability.  Oiu" 
schools  have  failed  if  they  do  not  inspire  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  some  pretty  high  aspirations  and  achieve¬ 
ments.  It  is  in  this  very  aspect  of  adjustment  as 
education’s  aim  that  has  drawn  the  most  criticism. 
Adjustment  should  be  understood  to  mean  content¬ 
ment  with  achievement. 

—  Adjustment  and  Coddling.  Through  a  never-intend¬ 
ed  interpretation  of  modem  psychology  and  Dewey- 
ism,  teachers  and  administrators  find  themselves  just 
a  little  afraid  of  their  young  charges.  “If  you  pun¬ 
ish  him  in  front  of  others,  give  him  work  a  little  too 
hard,  you  can  cause  a  severe  repression  or  a  lasting 
maladjustment.”  Students  must  face  up  to  a  few 
neurotic  tendencies.  Life  is  filled  with  embarrass¬ 
ments,  moments  of  inadequacy  and  tasks  that  we 
cannot  handle.  Adjustment  does  not  mean  a  lack 
of  problems. 


—  Adjustment  and  Complete  Freedom  of  Expression. 
There  must  be  tempered  obedience,  deference  and 
a  sense  of  responsibility  if  the  child  is  to  win  secur¬ 
ity  in  his  environment  and  hence  real  adjustment. 
As  children  must  all  leam,  freedom  is  earned,  not 
given.  Where  there  are  no  limits  a  youngster  feels 
only  frustration,  insecurity  and  misery.  He  needs 
freedom  of  expression  —  but  within  established 
bounds. 

—  Adjustment  and  Complete  Lack  of  Fear  and  Inse¬ 
curity.  Adjustment  does  not  mean  freedom  from 
problems  and  fears;  it  does  mean  that  one  possesses 
the  ability  to  deal  with,  or  to  live  with,  those  prob¬ 
lems  and  fears,  that  they  are  not  so  overwhelming 
that  they  burden  to  the  point  where  one  cannot 
function. 

Finally,  say  the  Wellingtons,  adjustment  implies  some¬ 
thing  different  for  each  individual:  achievement  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  ability  and  an  inner  feeling  that  he  is 
right  with  himself  and  his  world;  that  is,  he  has  the 
ability  to  deal  with  his  problems,  yet  a  never  quite- 
satisfied  desire  to  understand  and  accomplish. 

•  Religion,  Ethics  and  Values 


Moral  and  spiritual  values  can  be  learned 
in  school,  points  out  Gladys  H.  Riehl,  Coalinga 
(Calif.)  Elementary  Schools,  in  a  recent  Curriculum 
Bulletin.  If  these  values  are  learned  so  they  become 
a  part  of  the  student  they  will  certainly  affect  his  be¬ 
havior.  This  is  most  likely  to  be  tme  if  the  student 
is  well-adjusted  and  happy,  and  if  his  point  of  view 
has  been  reached  through  a  process  of  reasoning. 

The  teacher  himself.  Miss  Riehl  points  out,  is  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  values  be¬ 
cause  of  the  example  he  sets,  and  because  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  his  teaching  of  values  is  in  proportion  to 
the  degree  of  rapport  he  establishes  with  his  pupils. 

Although  the  traits  approach  is  still  used  in  some 
schools,  it  is  now  generally  considered  more  advisable 
to  use  less  direct  methods  for  the  most  part.  Miss  Riehl 
suggests.  The  most  widely  accepted  technique  for 
teaching  moral  values  is  through  the  entire  curriculum. 
In  order  for  this  plan  to  succeed,  every  teacher  must 
stress  the  values  inherent  in  the  subject  he  is  teach¬ 
ing.  Other  teaching  techniques: 

—  Therapeutic  reading.  In  books  children  can  find 
duplication  of  their  own  problems.  They  can  see 
how  other  people  have  solved  similar  problems  and 
feel  encouraged  to  act  similarly.  Although  most 
therapeutic  reading  is  of  necessity-  individual,  it  is 
possible  to  use  it  as  a  group  experience  when  the 
teacher  reads  to  the  class. 

—  Finish  the  story.  The  teacher  reads  or  tells  a  story 
up  to  the  point  where  a  moral  decision  is  required, 
having  the  class  then  discuss  how  they  think  the 
story  should  end,  and  why,  and  what  the  probable 
result  would  be  for  each  suggested  solution. 

“Techniques  and  Theories  for  Teaching  Moral  and 
Spiritual  Values  in  the  Public  Schools,”  Curriculum 
Bulletin,  No.  166,  Vol.  XU,  is  available  from  the  School 
of  Education,  University  of  Oregon,  Eugene,  Ore. 
Biblio.  14pp.  50c. 
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•  Student  Activitieg 


Some  schools  in  California  are  now  making 
parents  happy  with  a  visual  demonstration  of  how 
much  chilaren  learn  in  a  single  year.  How  it  works: 

At  the  opening  of  school,  the  teacher  has  each  pu¬ 
pil  write  his  name,  age,  birth  date,  current  date,  a 
short  composition,  the  alphabet,  numbers  and  a  few 
arithmetic  problems. 

The  teacher  files  these  examples  and  repeats  the 
test  in  the  following  May  or  June.  The  two  papers 
are  sent  home  with  each  child’s  final  report  card  to 
show  graphically  how  Johnny  has  progressed  during 
the  year. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 


Victory  over  alcoholism  lies  more  in  the  hands 
of  the  nation’s  educators  and  ministers  than  in  those 
of  its  doctors,  says  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  head  of  the 
department  of  clinical  sciences  at  the  University  of 
Illinois. 

Dr.  Ivy,  who  has  just  completed  a  world  tour  study¬ 
ing  problems  related  to  alcoholism,  finds  that  “no 
medical  formula  will  ever  effectively  prevent  this  self- 
inflicted  disease.  Drinkers  and  potential  drinkers 
must  be  educated  to  avoid  the  problem.  There  is  no 
real  cure.” 

Alcoholism  is  the  nation’s  No.  4  health  problem  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Ivy,  and  the  only  one  that  is  “100% 
preventable.” 

It  is  the  teachers  and  the  preachers  who  profess  to 
teach  people  how  to  make  constructive  use  of  their 
time.  It  is  their  duty  to  train  people  in  wholesome 
releases  of  tension  and  to  help  them  avoid  destructive 
outlets.  Educators,  he  concludes,  should  “teach  con¬ 
structive  measures  for  relieving  the  tensions  of  mod¬ 
em  life  so  people  will  not  need  to  use  drugs  such  as 
alcohol  for  relaxation.” 

Three  important  means  to  relieve  tension  are  more 
wholesome  play  and  exercise;  cultivation  of  good 
habits  in  reading,  music  and  the  arts;  and  active  wor¬ 
ship. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“How  All  Kids  Can  Have  Better  Sight"  by  Clyde  Hostetter. 
Town  Journal,  Sept.  1956.  Washington  Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
10c.  (How  Kansas  conducted  state-wide  eye  examinationt  of 
school  children.) 


•  Audio-Visual 


Tho  A-V  director  shoald  be  the  key  person 
in  the  entire  school  system.  Dr.  Clyde  Parker,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Super¬ 
intendents,  pointed  out  at  the  National  Audio-Visual 
Conference  in  Chicago  recently. 

‘“The  Audio-Visual  director  should  be  the  most 
broadly  trained  person  on  the  staff,”  he  stressed,  who 


can  work  as  a  resource  person  and  consultant,  aiding 
and  guiding  the  employment  of  learning  tools.  He 
should  be  a  member  of  the  curriculum  department. 
Dr.  Parker  continued,  responsible  to  the  assistant  su¬ 
perintendent  or  the  head  of  the  department,  rather 
than  being  a  curriculum  supervisor  himself. 

Dr.  Parker  further  suggested  that  the  county  super¬ 
intendent’s  office  should  be  a  resource  center,  with  a 
full-time  person  in  charge  of  audio-visual  integration. 
“Any  county  in  the  United  States,  regardless  of  its 
present  economic  status,  will  find  this  a  development 
of  great  value.’’ 

Motion  pictures  are  less  expensive  on  a  per- 
pupil-reached  basis,  claims  William  Lewin,  editor 

and  writer  in  the  audio-visual  field.  Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  National  A-V  Conference,  Mr.  Lewin  cited 
the  following  per-pupil  costs  of  educational  motion 
pictures  and  textbooks  for  $50  expended: 

Via  film: 

200  showings  for  25  pupils  equal  5000  pupils- 

Ic  each; 

Via  textbook: 

20  te.xtbooks  used  10  times  equal  200  pupils— 
25c  each. 

Mr.  Lewin  stressed  that  the  motion  picture  and  the 
textbook  are  both  essential  learning  tools  with  com¬ 
plementary  functions  and  unique  advantages.  “Mod¬ 
ern  education  demands  the  discriminating  use  of  all 
modern  learning  tools,”  he  said.  “It  is  interesting, 
however,  to  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic  for  those  who 
insist  that  motion  pictures  are  ‘expensive’  in  school 
use.” 
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CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Slide  Films,  1956,  comp,  by  Mary 
Foley  Horkheimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress 
Service,  Randolph,  Wis.  Paper.  IHHpp.  $5.  (Bibliography  of 
free  materials  arranged  according  to  curriculum  uses.  Title, 
subject,  source  index.) 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Filins,  1956,  comp,  by  Mary  Foley 
Horkheimer  and  John  W.  Diffor.  Educators  Progress  Service, 
Ramhlph,  Wis.  Paper.  560pp.  $6.  (16th  annual  edition;  700 
new  films  added.  Editorial,  “Films  and  Common  Sctise,"  by 
John  Guy  Fowlkes.) 


•  Adult  Education 


Baltimore’s  adnlt  program  to  combat  illiteracy 
is  geared  to  life  needs  and  individual  interests,  reports 
William  M.  Rawlings  in  the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  The  fundamental  skills  of  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic  in  the  context  of  daily  life  experiences,  with 
the  major  objective  of  the  development  of  useful 
citizens. 

Evening  school  classes  on  the  elementary  level  are 
known  as  “coach  classes,”  since  adults  do  not  like  to 
be  classified  as  being  in  the  first  grade,  second  grade, 
eac.  Instead,  the  adult  is  in  “coach  class  1,”  “coach 
class  2,”  and  so  forth.  His  ego  is  deflated,  Mr.  Rawl¬ 
ings  states,  if  he  attends  evening  school  in  the  fourth 
grade,  inflated  if  he  attends  “coach  class  4.” 

The  age  range  in  “coach  class  4”  may  be  from  the 
late  teens  to  over  the  age  of  65.  Occupationally,  these 
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adults  may  he  classified  as  unskilled  workers  although 
a  relatively  small  number  may  be  semiskilled,  with 
work  experiences  ranging  from  day  worker  to  crane 
operator.  Included  will  be  found  people  of  many  and 
varied  experiences  and  multiple  levels  of  reading  skill 
and  ability. 

To  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  these  adults  where 

there  is  a  wide  spread  of  individual  differences,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  have  a  wide  variety  of  reading  ma¬ 
terials,  the  content  of  which  is  on  an  adult  level  as  re¬ 
gards  interest  and  experience,  but  o/so  on  a  grade 
level  comparable  to  the  reading  ability  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  learners.  Hence,  Mr.  Rawlings  points  out,  the 
content  of  a  community  health  story  for  coach  classes 
3,  4,  5  could  be  the  same.  The  differences  would  be 
in  the  length  of  the  sentences,  complexity  of  sentence 
structure  and  the  difficulty  of  vocabulary. 

The  adult,  learning  to  spell  for  the  first  time,  is  no 
longer  asked  to  spell  c-a-t  or  t-o-y;  his  interests  are 
in  p-a-y,  j-o-b,  and  the  like.  He  begins  reading  stor¬ 
ies  and  articles  closely  related  to  his  own  adult  inter¬ 
ests  and  experiences.  His  arithmetic  problems  are 
those  that  confront  him  in  daily  life. 

Mr.  Rawlings  stresses  the  fact  that  in  Baltimore  in¬ 
struction  in  coach  classes  is  based  upon  the  principle 
that  more  learning  takes  place  when  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  feeling  of  success.  Consequently,  students  are 
permitted  to  move  ahead  at  their  own  rate  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  their  achievements  are  exhibited  for  their 
own  benefit  and  evaluation. 

Finally,  adult  education  activities  in  Baltimore  are 
based  uf)on  the  principle  that  illiteracy  does  not 
equate  with  ignorance.  Baltimore’s  “25,000”  illiterates 
(on  a  national  percentile)  are  for  the  most  part  useful 
citizens.  The  challenge  is  in  helping  them  to  contri¬ 
bute  to,  and  participate  in,  a  better  society  by  giving 
them  a  command  of  the  fundamental  tools  of  learning. 


CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Training  Group  Leaders.  Adult  Education  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,  743  N.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111.  Paper.  48pp. 
60c.  Ouantity  rates.  (Examines  the  leadership  training  process. 
Included:  training  patters  and  goals,  conditions  of  good  train¬ 
ing,  selecting  leaders,  check  list  of  leadership  jobs,  others.) 


•  Higher  Education 


College  facilities  must  be  doubled  in  the  next 
fifteen  years,  says  a  new  four-year  study  of  higher 
education,  sponsored  by  NEA’s  Educational  Policies 
Commission  and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  The  surv’ey,  according  to  Dr.  Howard 
E.  Wilson,  its  director,  is  the  first  comprehensive  re¬ 
view  of  higher  education  by  the  nation’s  educators. 
It  calls  for  more  “effective  cooperation  and  planning 
between  private  and  public  colleges.” 

Unless  the  private  colleges  are  willing  to  expand 
and  carry  a  greater  share  of  the  growing  enrollment, 
they  will  lose  both  prestige  and  influence,  the  .study 
warns  —  at  the  present  time  55%  of  students  enrolled 
are  in  public  colleges.  Within  fifteen  years  the  per¬ 
centage  may  be  65%  or  more. 


This  means  that  private  colleges  must  increase  their 
facilities  at  a  much  faster  pace.  The  greatest  prob¬ 
lem  will  be  that  of  getting  sufficient  facidty  members. 
The  study  predicts  a  shortage  of  300,000  college  teach¬ 
ers  within  fifteen  years.  The  present  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  employed  is  about  250,000.  However,  Dr.  Wilson 
points  out,  at  least  half  of  this  number,  or  125,000  will 
retire  or  leave  college  teaching  before  1970,  A  total 
number  of  375,000  new  teachers  will  be  needed. 
At  the  present  rate  of  training,  only  about  75,000  new 
teachers  would  be  trained  by  them. 

Other  recommendations  made  by  the  study; 

—  Advance  the  faculty  retirement  age  from  65  to  70  or 
beyond,  depending  upon  health  and  mental  alert¬ 
ness. 

—  Encourage  more  women  to  train  for  college  teach¬ 
ing,  and  encourage  colleges  to  employ  them. 

—  Tap  the  minority  groups  not  now  commonly  used 
as  college  teachers. 

—  Give  the  student  more  independent  study  and  thus 
permit  the  professors  to  teach  to  larger  numbers. 

—  Establish  a  *'vast  system  of  two-  or  three-year  junior 
and  community  colleges  throughout  the  country.” 
These  institutions  could  meet  a  real  need  at  much 
less  cost  to  the  student. 

—  Increase  the  facilities  of  small  colleges.  Many  col¬ 
leges  with  500  students  or  less  can  double  their  en¬ 
rollment  without  losing  their  effectiveness. 

A  basic  financial  problem  remains  —  where  will  the 
colleges  get  the  money  to  expand?  The  study  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  additional  funds  should  come  from  the 
local.  State  and  Federal  governments,  with  substantial 
scholarship  aid  from  private  and  public  sources. 

Educational  planners  should  focus  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  phenomenal  growth  of  junior  colleges.  Dr. 
Arthur  Adams,  president,  American  Council  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  pointed  out  at  a  recent  conference  at  Colum¬ 
bia  University.  The  reason:  There  are  now  about 
400,000  students  enrolled  in  junior  colleges,  and  the 
jump  from  year  to  year  is  dramatic  in  its  implications. 

“While  we  do  not  intend  to  neglect  the  other  phases 
of  education,  our  focus  in  general  ought  to  be  on  this 
problem.  We  need  to  think  of  education  in  terms  of 
what  can  be  done  at  this  level.”  Educators,  Dr.  Ad¬ 
ams  warned,  must  plan  to  develop  these  students  as 
“well-rounded”  individuals  with  cultural  awareness 
in  many  fields  of  learning,  if  their  two-year  period  in 
college  is  to  be  profitable.  'The  emphasis  must  be  on 
the  individual,  not  on  spectacui'ar  mass  enrollments. 

“In  terms  of  the  needs  of  students  in  junior  colleges, 
I  suggest  that  special  curricula  and  textbooks  be  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  them  with  the  spirit  and  philosophy 
of  general  education,”  he  concluaed. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPF.CIAL  INTEREST 

.\merican  College  Life  as  Education  in  World  Outlook,  by 
Hotuard  E.  Wilson.  American  Council  on  Education.  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  195pp.  83.50. 
(Stressed:  how  informal  collegiate  activities  —  extracurricular 
and  cocurricular  —  influence  students’  outlook  on  international 
affairs.) 

College  Business  Manager,  by  E.  Frederick  Knauth.  New  York 
University  Press,  Washin^on  Sq.,  N.Y.  3.  166pp.  $5.50.  (A 
survey  of  the  preparation,  fitnctions,  experience,  attitude  of 
college  business  managers.) 
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•  Panorama 


California  The  AFL-CIO  Bookbinders  Union, 
conventioning  in  Los  Angeles,  has  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  urging  that  public  schools  substantially  increase 
efforts  to  teach  pupils  the  history  of  organized  labor. 
Los  Angeles  School  Board  member  Paul  Burke,  after 
reading  the  resolution,  said  that  he  would  ask  the 
School  Board  to  authorize  a  study,  because  he  had 
long  felt  that  “school  books  have  underemphasized 
the  contribution  of  organized  labor  to  the  American 
(x-ononiic  system  to  such  an  extent  that  management’s 
contribution  has  been  overemphasized.”  Associate 
Superintendent  of  Schools  Louise  Seylor  disagreed: 
“The  subject  is  now  being  taught  objectively,  and  is 
part  of  our  basic  courses  of  study.”  Angelos  scent  a 
squabble  in  the  making. 

Florida  Judge  Charles  H.  Snowden  found  Mrs. 
Minerva  Stein,  50,  guilty  of  squirting  her  neighbor 
with  a  garden  hose  after  a  row,  and  said  the  punish¬ 
ment  would  be  as  “childish  as  the  act.”  He  ordered 
Mrs.  Stein  to  write  1000  times  “I  will  not  squirt  my 
neighbor  with  a  garden  hose,”  and  to  return  in  a  week 
so  he  could  grade  her  homework. 

Georgia  Eating  habits  of  Carroll  County  school 
children  are  coming  under  closer  supervision.  The 
County  Board  of  Education,  after  hearing  a  report  by 
the  chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Health  and  the 
district  lunch  room  supervisor,  has  voted  to  direct 
principals  of  the  various  county  schools  to  exercise 
a  strict  control  over  the  children’s  use  of  vending 
machines.  The  Board  of  Health  chairman.  Dr.  E.  V. 
Patrick,  said  that  the  youngsters  are  eating  candy, 
knickknacks  and  soft  drinks  instead  of  the  meals  they 
should  be  eating  for  better  health  and  teeth. 

Illinois  School  Board  members  at  Brigham  School, 
south  of  Bloomington,  had  drilled  vainly  for  water 
under  the  best  scientific  advice  possible.  Dowsers, 
entering  the  picture  as  a  last  resort,  confounded  their 
scientific  colleagues:  one  after  another,  four  dowsers 
paced  the  school  site  with  their  peach  forks.  Inde¬ 
pendently,  each  marked  the  same  spot,  and  predicted 
water  at  80  feet.  Result:  drillers  found  clear  and  free- 
flowing  water  at  86  feet. 

Minnesota  St.  Paul’s  School  Board,  after  order¬ 
ing  last  spring  a  drastic  curtailment  of  “educational 
frills”  because  voters  had  twice  voted  to  refuse  the 
school  system  enough  money  to  operate  on,  were  gra¬ 
tified  by  recent  developments:  a  special  election  called 
to  present  the  school  financial  problems  to  the  voters 
for  a  third  time,  hustled  the  voters  out  in  record  num¬ 
bers.  Without  quibbling,  they  promptly  voted  the 
money  needed. 

JVeic  Yorh  A  recent  consumer  slu^’ey  of  the  youth 
market  by  Scholastic  Magazine  reveals  that  America’s 
13  millon  teen-agers  have  a  total  income  of  more  than 
$7  billion  a  year.  The  average  teen-ager  has  a  weekly 
income  of  $10.55,  of  which  $6.52  is  spent,  and  $4.03  is 
saved.  Total  weekly  spending:  $85  million;  weekly 
sa\ings:  $52  million. 


IVetc  Classroom 
Iflaterial 


C.\TALOC  OF  Inexpensive  Materials  ...  for 
health  education,  is  now  available.  Catalog  lists 
folders,  booklets,  posters,  charts  and  visual  aids 
for  elementary  through  adult  use.  Write  National 
Dairy  Council,  111  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

Optimistic  View  of  AMEmcA  ...  is  taken  in  The 
American  Character,  by  D.  W.  Brogan.  Written 
to  explain  American  principles  to  the  British,  it  is 
an  important  book  for  American  histow,  govern¬ 
ment  classes.  Vintage  Books,  501  Madison  Ave., 
N.Y.  22.  Paper.  217pp.  95c. 

Free  Film  for  Industrial  Arts  .  .  .  Facts  About 
Filters,  deals  in  nontechnical  language  with  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  oil  filters  in  automobiles, 
trucks  and  tractors.  Included:  instruction  kit  con¬ 
taining  recording,  instruction  book,  samples  of  fil¬ 
ter  paper,  quiz.  Purolator  Products,  Rahway,  N.  J, 

The  Young  Naturalist  Will  Enjoy  .  .  .  Frogs 
and  PoUiwogs,  by  Dorothy  Childs  Hogner.  Book 
tells  how  to  keep  frogs  in  a  vivarium,  what  to 
watch  for,  the  kinds  of  frogs.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell, 
432  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  68pp.  Good  illus.  $2.50. 

Gltde  to  the  World’s  Best  Books  .  .  .  newly  re¬ 
vised.  Good  Reading,  prepared  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  College  Reading,  ed.  by  1.  Sherwood  Weber, 
carries  descriptive  lists  of  over  1500  titles  .  .  , 
gives  price  and  publisher  .  .  .  contains  summary 
of  significant  phases  of  the  humanities  and  sciences. 
Each  section  is  introduced  by  an  authoriW  in  the 

Eeriod  or  field.  Comprehensive  list  of  paper- 
Dunds.  From  New  American  Library,  501  Madi¬ 
son  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  Paper.  288pp.  50c. 

Easy-to-Play,  Easy-to-Learn  Songs  .  .  .  are 
found  in  The  Sunflower  Song  Book,  by  June  Nor¬ 
ton.  26  new  songs  chosen  by  primary  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Ages  4-8.  John  Day  Co.,  62  W.  45th  St., 
N.Y.  36.  46pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 

Compact  Atlas  is  Now  Available  ...  in  paper 
back  form.  The  Penguin  Atlas,  ed.  by  J.  S.  Keates. 
contains  80  maps  in  full  color  arranged  by  conti¬ 
nent.  Index,  including  place-names,  full  cross  ref¬ 
erences,  has  been  placcxl  before  the  maps  to  en¬ 
courage  full  use.  Penguin  Books,  .3300  Clipper 
Mill  Rd.,  Baltimore  11,  Md.  $2.50. 

Free  Film  for  Guidance  Classes  .  .  .  Health 
Careers  introduces  career  opportunities  in  health. 
Covered:  health  work  in  hospitals,  health  depart¬ 
ments,  schools,  industry,  community  agencies,  pri¬ 
vate  practice.  Film  is  designed  as  a  question- 
raiser.  National  Health  Council,  1790  Broadway, 
N.Y.  19. 

Groxvtii  of  a  Legend  is  Traced  ...  in  Half 
Horse,  Half  Alligator,  ed.  by  Walter  Blair  and 
Franklin  j.  Meine.  Stories,  mixing  history’  with 
legend  and  humor,  reveal  a  great  deal  about  pio¬ 
neer  life  on  three  frontiers.  University  of  Chica¬ 
go  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Ill.  388pp. 


Life  In  An  Indian  School  ...  is  swn  through 
the  eyes  of  a  Navaho  girl  in  Navaho  Sister,  by 
Evelyn  Sibley  Lampman.  Sympathetic  treatment 
will  appeal  to  preteen  girls.  Doubleday,  575 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  189pp.  Illus.  $2.75. 
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